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WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL POLICY! 



The Plenary Council of Baltimore has made our national 
Thanksgiving Day a "feast of obligation," thus, as it were, sacro- 
sanctif ying what the will of a free people long since made really 
holy forever. This may he considered by some as a proof that 
Catholicism and Democracy are not necessarily antagonistic, 
and it may even prepare the public to receive with composure, 
as a claim founded on justice, the demand which will ere long 
be made for a division of the school-tax in such a manner as 
that Catholic " parish " schools may be virtually endowed by the 
state. From the stand-point of the Syllabus the common schools 
of this country are not to be trusted with the education of the 
children of Catholic parents. They are, like the elementary 
schools of Belgium, Germany, etc., "godless "places, on the same 
principle that an " Edinburgh " reviewer once termed George 
Eliot a " godless " writer. They teach morality, but not as a pen- 
dant to the Nicene Creed ; they endeavor to lay the foundations 
of good citizenship, but not in connection with the postulates of 
any catechism of theology. Consequently, the Roman Church — 
bound as it is to oppose to the uttermost those principles of 
progress, liberalism, and the new civilization which are con- 
demned in the Syllabus — cannot look with favor on our com- 
mon school system, and, as was long since foreseen, the conflict 
between Clericalism and Secularism, begun in Prussia and con- 
tinued in Italy, Belgium, and elsewhere, has yet to be waged in 
the United States. It will be a serious conflict, because one of 
antithetical principles. Under the late Pope, the Roman Church 
was definitively committed to absolutism, and the Catholic con- 
science was compelled to receive new doctrines which some of 
the most eminent among modern statesmen have declared to be 
utterly destructive of loyalty and allegiance to the state. 
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The instinctive antipathy between Romanism and the modern 
secular school system must naturally find expression in overt 
hostility to that system wherever adopted. The Papacy is the 
oldest monarchy in existence, and its traditions and history for 
over a thousand years enable it always to maintain an attitude 
of consistency. The secular system adopted in the common 
schools in this country is necessarily, from the point of view 
which the Roman Church must take, a " godless " system, inas- 
much as it fosters independent thinking and inspires mental 
habits antagonistic to passive obedience or intellectual submis- 
siveness to authority. Nowhere in Christendom has the church 
so much reason to dread this secularism as in the United States. 
Everywhere in Europe during the last half century Romanism 
has lost ground ; even in England its progress has been incom- 
mensurate with the increase of population. Hippeau says : 

"In Austria all instruction, public and private, was handed over to the 
Catholic clergy, by virtue of the Concordat of 1855. . . . Since 1868 
all has changed. The supervision and the direction of education have been 
taken from the authority of the church and restored to the hands of the state. 
The school is no longer confessional, for the reason that every school that 
receives public aid must be accessible to all children, without distinction 
of sect." 

In Germany, the so-called Culturkampf is suspended by 
a truce that can only be temporary ; indeed, while these 
lines are being written the telegraph tells us that the Clericals 
and Socialists have, by uniting their votes against Prince 
Bismarck, effectually broken the armistice, while it is certain 
that the principle of completely secularizing the schools must 
ultimately prevail. In France, the policy of secularization has 
absolutely triumphed, and in England, despite "conscience 
claiises " and other compromises, the politicians of the future are 
almost definitely committed to the same principle. Only in the 
United States has the Roman Church made real headway during 
this period, and this expansion is due really to immigration. In 
the Old "World, as ignorance is being dispelled under the influ- 
ence of the public schools, so is superstition declining ; hence 
Romanism is making no gains in Europe. In this country it is 
only thriving on the imported illiteracy fostered by itself in 
other lands, an illiteracy which our excellent school system pre- 
cludes from being transmitted to other generations. Having 
this prospective increase in view, the Prelacy have made vigor- 
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ous efforts to provide the means for preserving the allegiance 
and securing the faith of the immigrant Catholics and their chil- 
dren. They have built about three thousand parochial schools, 
and they now support about ninety colleges, six hundred minor 
academies, and various seminaries for training ecclesiastics. So 
rapid, however, has been the increase of the Catholic popula- 
tion that the Prelacy have, in the matter of schools, been un- 
able to keep pace with it, and necessarily a large proportion of 
Catholic children have found their way into the common schools, 
undoubtedly to their own advantage, but to the detriment of 
Catholic progress. Professor W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
writes : 

" I am not sure that the Catholic clergy know the full extent of their 
danger from this source. On one occasion a poor widow brought me her 
little boy, saying, ' Please place this boy in your school ; I am bound that 
this one of my children shall know something besides his catechism, and I do 
not care what priest or bishop may say about it, either.' " 

There need be no doubt that the Catholic clergy are not 
ignorant of the inimical operation of the common school to 
Catholicity. "Whoever credits them with purblindness on this 
point mistakes them greatly. They know that the public 
school stands for and represents the spirit of modern progress ; 
that it favors and develops the formation of the modern con- 
science, which makes creed dependent on reason and knowledge, 
instead of authority ; and that it is an institution as utterly 
alien to their church as were the sturdy colonists of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, by whom the first public schools of America were 
established. They have known all this for two generations, and 
over forty years ago they made a vigorous effort in New York 
to secure for themselves and their schools a share of the public 
money. How they were worsted in that skirmish is well known; 
but, though worsted, they were not vanquished. They have not 
ceased to complain, as Dr. Newman complains in England : "We 
are forced to pay rates for the establishment of secular schools 
which we cannot use, and then we have to find means over again 
for building schools of our own." This they characterize as an 
outrage, not because they can urge any serious charge against 
the public schools as means of educating children in secular 
knowledge, but because the common schools cannot be used to 
discipline children in accordance with Catholic belief and prac- 
tice. Nothing can be feebler than Bishop McQuaid's impeach- 
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ment of the American school system, as urged in the Boston 
" Journal of Education," of January 18, 1883. It is, he alleges, 
based on a communistic principle, in "utter disregard of the 
rights of large numbers of citizens"; and inasmuch as it meddles 
with the duties and interferes with the rights and responsibilities 
of parents, it is an " unmitigated despotism." It has failed to 
eliminate the " street Arab" and the dangerous classes, it is a 
costly experiment, and it has not redeemed the world or enabled 
us to dispense with prisons. This doctrine of absolute parental 
rights is rather a novel, not to say an eccentric, one ; it has never 
yet been accepted in any civilized state among Pagans or Chris- 
tians; and it is assuredly one which Borne would have censured 
in the ages when the church engrossed and controlled the pre- 
rogative of public instruction. The fundamental idea of our 
public school is based on the principles of '76, and its purpose is 
to educate the children of the nation into good citizens on the 
broad ground of human equality upon which the republic is 
founded. Neary every state in Europe has accepted the respon- 
sibility of forming the mind and character of its children, a 
responsibility whose assumption was rendered necessary by the 
indisputable fact that no state church has ever succeeded in 
educating a people, their failure in this respect being well-nigh 
as pronounced as was that of the Roman Church to effect the 
moral redemption of society in the long period of its undisputed 
supremacy throughout Christendom. That even this slight ap- 
proximation to the communist idea should shock the Romanist 
prelacy may be very natural, considering how exceedingly un- 
Catholic must have been the condition which prevailed among 
the early Christians before Ananias and Sapphira opened a way 
to the spirit of Papalism, when greed induced them to "lie to the 
Holy Ghost." 

This is not the place, however, for a defense of our common 
schools. They have already been triumphantly vindicated from 
such puny attacks as that to which reference has here been 
made, and the general verdict, based on experience of their 
efficiency, economy, moral results, and equity, will render it 
more than improbable for any machinations against them to 
succeed. The time, however, seems an appropriate one for the 
inquiry to be made, whether the Church of Rome, or any schools 
founded under its auspices, can be trusted as a factor in educat- 
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ing children into good citizenship. The demand made at the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore for " such a division of the school- 
tax as will enable the bishops to place their schools on a level 
with the public schools," is a serious one, and common sense 
requires us to consider the probability, in the event of such a 
division of public money, of the Catholic schools ever attaining 
this level. First, then, with regard to moral education. Criminal 
statistics loudly declare that Romanism does not insure law- 
abidingness on the part of those whom it educates. If the 
fountain-head be impure, we ought not to wonder if lower 
down the water is found tainted. Morality has never been a 
very marked characteristic of the See of Rome, and those who 
care to study Liverani's " II Papato, L'Impero, e il Regno 
d'ltalia" (Florence, 1861), will understand the possibility of 
being "near the church, but far from God." In 1656, Pascal 
pointed out the perils of Probabilism in Casuistry, and Richard 
and Giraud, later on, denounced it for its immorality; but 
Liguori may now be considered the confessor's guide, anc how- 
ever moral he himself may have been, his casuistry, and that 
of other text-books, can be said to hold the candle to the perpe- 
trators of murder, adultery, idolatry, and theft. The good sense 
of the American people will not fail them, if called upon to 
decide between the ethics of daily practice as taught in our 
schools, and a system which we find so painfully illustrated in 
our criminal records, a system whose merits are strongly appre- 
ciated by the " cyprians " of our streets and by footpads, as 
shown in their evident belief that a life of wickedness can be 
atoned for at the last moment by merely " sending for a priest." 
The Italian Government has rooted out brigandage ; it can 
hardly be likely that the American people will patronize or 
encourage brigand morality. 

Intellectually it seems almost impossible for schools con- 
ducted on the principle of observing Catholic discipline to 
attain the level of our common schools. If, as the Plenary 
Council laments, the necessity is so great for a better educated 
clergy, we may well ask how badly instructed ecclesiastics can 
be regarded as competent judges of education at all. Under 
the guidance of Pius IX. the church deliberately elected to 
wage war against independence of thought, and in the fulmina- 
tions of the Vatican Council we discern a spirit utterly opposed 
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to that individualism which it is the aim of modern education 
to encourage and strengthen : 

" Let him be anathema who shall say that human sciences ought to be 
pursued in such a spirit of freedom that one may be allowed to hold as true 
their assertions, even when opposed to revealed doctrine : 

" ' Who shall say that it may at any time come to pass, in the progress of 
science, that the doctrines set forth by the church must be taken in another 
sense than that in which the church has ever received and yet receives 
them.'" 

There is no hypocrisy, no attempt even at concealment in 
this. It is an open declaration of war against modern thought, 
science, and the freedom of research ; and were it possible for 
the Roman Church to deal with the pioneers of knowledge in 
our day as it dealt with Bruno and Galileo, these fulminations 
might prove something more than impotent gnashing of fangs 
long since blunted. The highest intellectual training of Roman- 
ism is that of the Jesuits, and however thorough this may be in 
its way, it is, after all, only a receptive training, a system of 
words, not things, whose condemnation may be seen in the fact 
that neither modern philosophy nor science has been indebted 
to the Roman Church for any marked triumph or discovery. 
Among modern metaphysicians the late W. Gr. Ward ranks 
high as an abstract thinker, but he was the product of the 
Church of England. The revealed doctrine of Catholicism is a 
stereotyped thing, and what encouragement can there be for 
the investigator into nature who has always before his mind 
the consciousness that, however clearly it may speak, the 
"voice of nature must be silent before faith"? Among the 
Reformed, or Protestant churches, despite their first hesitation 
when geological and astronomical discovery began to open the 
way to generalizations that seemed to conflict with the ipsisima 
verba of Scripture, not one has been false to the grand principle 
of free inquiry which underlay the Reformation ; so that it has 
come to pass that in every Protestant community the voice of 
nature is now regarded as the voice of G-od. Where enlightened 
reason and fuller knowledge have demonstrated that certain old 
opinions were erroneous, patient study and reflection have also 
shown that those opinions were in reality non-essentials of 
truth, and they have been quietly buried. With Rome the case 
is different. It has consolidated and cemented its teachings 
with every period of its existence, so that consistency requires it 
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now to uphold every stone in the antiquated edifice, since for 
every such portion an equally divine authority has been claimed 
with the whole structure. 

The Catholics of Ireland have for years had two sources of 
primary instruction open to them — the national schools and 
those of the Christian Brothers. As a preparation for secular 
life the former is superior to the latter, but both are decidedly 
below the elementary schools of England to which the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 gave birth. The Irish Prelacy know well that, 
when tested by results, their diocesan colleges cannot compete 
with the " godless " Queen's colleges, while the Catholic Univer- 
sity, which was to deprive old Trinity of the scions of the 
Catholic aristocracy of the country, has proved a miserable 
failure in that respect. The civilized world has but recently 
witnessed one result of Catholic education in the hostility of the 
Italian peasantry to the doctors who were fighting the cholera, 
and in their superstitious confidence in the blood of San Gen- 
narow as a prophylactic. Little, indeed, did the sturdy settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay foresee the time when the educational 
system founded, as Macaulay said, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple to which they pledged themselves, " that education was a 
matter of the deepest possible interest to all nations and to all 
communities, . . . in an eminent degree deserving of the 
peculiar attention of the state," should be called in question as 
perilous to morality and religion by the representatives of a 
church whose highest educational seminaries are hotbeds of irra- 
tional f etichism. There is not one such seminary where some of 
the students, and perhaps teachers, do not wear the Carmelite 
scapular, to insure absolute immunity from damnation and 
other spiritual premiums, or the Franciscan cord, with its ridicu- 
lous indulgence, " more than enough to deliver thousands and 
thousands of souls from purgatory every day." There is not, 
probably, in the world, one such school whose controllers would 
dare to pursue the study of history impartially, to favor unre- 
stricted scientific research, or any other philosophy than that of 
petrifaction. A crooked stick will have a crooked shadow ; and 
in the light of the perverse twisting designedly imparted within 
our own time to the Roman tree, we should be fatuous indeed 
were we to expect it to bear the fruits of civil and intellectual 
liberty. The Premier of England — himself an earnest Christian 
and zealous Catholic of the Anglican type — has expressed his 
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conviction that " every convert and member of the Pope's 
church places his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of an- 
other," and this opinion is general among European statesmen. 
Doubtless were American Catholics ever brought face to face 
with the dilemma of a divided allegiance, they would, as men of 
other nationalities have sometimes done before them, fulfill 
the duties required of every patriotic citizen. None the less, 
however, does it behoove every citizen of the republic to reflect 
upon the possible, and to measure the inevitable, evils certain to 
result from interfering with our common school system, whose 
efficiency in training our children has been amply and triumph- 
antly demonstrated. " If," says the proverb, " we are bound to 
forgive an enemy, we are not bound to trust him"; and it is im- 
possible for us to forget that the demand for a change in our 
school system comes from those whose first allegiance and duty 
have been claimed by and mentally conceded to an authority 
that has steadily and consistently opposed that New Civilization 
which is emphatically and energetically represented and em- 
bodied in the Constitution and life of the United States. 

M. C. O'Byrne. 



To one conscious of his own integrity, it is painful to be mis- 
judged by those whom he respects and esteems. Such are the 
feelings of Catholics' in regard to the misapprehensions of their 
educational system so prevalent among their fellow-citizens. 
Certain as we are that our system aims only at forming good 
Christians and good citizens, that it is better calculated than any 
other to realize both these ends, that it is prompted by love of 
country as well as love of our families, our church, and our 
God, it grieves us exceedingly that views and motives quite the 
contrary of these should be imputed to us. To correct these 
misapprehensions by stating frankly, and as fully as the limits 
permit, what the Catholic educational theory is — and what it is 
not — and what is our practical policy for its realization, is the 
object of the present writing. 

The Catholic educational theory is based on two convictions. 
The first is, that the aim of education should be to equip youth 
with the knowledge and the principles that will fit them for 
life's duties and for the realization of their destiny as human 
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beings. The second is, that our destiny as human beings, and 
our consequent duties, are those taught by the Christian religion. 
Our conclusion from these premises is, that the education of the 
young should be essentially Christian, moulding them to live thor- 
oughly Christian lives. This does not at all exclude the knowledge 
that will fit them for secular pursuits. The duties for this world 
and the duties for the next should be united in life, as the body 
and soul are united in a human being ; and therefore they 
should be united in the training that prepares for practical life. 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the Christian relig- 
ion is G-od's revelation, and therefore the best possible basis for 
the life of God's creatures. "We have no confidence in any pre- 
tended new civilization that would offer a different basis for 
human life ; all such experiments must end in disaster for com- 
munities as well as for individuals. We, therefore, look upon 
the Christian element in life and in training as absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

We recognize the fact that, in the training of youth, the 
school plays a very important part. It has charge of them 
during most of the time in which they can be reasonably ex- 
pected to attend to serious matters. Hence it has always been 
evident to the bulk of careful thinkers, whether Catholics or 
Protestants, that to build up a thoroughly Christian generation 
three agencies must steadily cooperate — the Christian church, 
the Christian home, and the Christian school. To leave the 
Christian element out of the school, would be, logically, to leave 
it out of the world of action for which the school prepares. 
One of the most dangerous tendencies of human nature is to 
leave religion out of practical life. But religion that does not 
direct one's practical life is delusive or hypocritical. Religion, 
to be real, should regulate a man's whole conduct. Christianity 
is preeminently a practical religion, meant to rule and beautify 
and sweeten and elevate all the details and relations of life. 
Hence its influence ought to pervade the whole of the training 
that is to prepare for life's duties, and therefore ought to be 
constantly felt in the school. Leave it out of the school for a 
generation or two, and, by the slow but sure process of practical 
logic, the pupils will leave it out of their lives ; and then no 
wonder if many of them go a step further, and pass from indif- 
ference to hostility. During the present century, the experi- 
ment of exclusively secular education has been very widely tried. 
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The result is easily ascertainable ; a very large increase not only 
in the number of those who "make no profession of religion, 
though they have great respect for it," but also of those who 
have lost or are losing faith in Christianity as a revealed religion. 
This is the reason for the condemnation by the Catholic Church 
of the assertion that a Christian people may sanction a system 
of schools from which religion is excluded. The same conviction 
is fast gaining ground among other denominations of Christians, 
as their official utterances constantly testify. They may differ 
With us and among themselves about the tenets of the Christian, 
religion, but all are coming to agree that if we wish to train up 
a Christian people, it must be by giving the young a Christian 
education in Christian schools. 

It is in the nature of things that the state should be largely 
interested in the matter of education. Everywhere, but espe- 
cially in a republic like ours, public peace and prosperity must 
greatly depend on public intelligence and virtue. These should 
be the aim and the fruit of popular education. Washington's 
solemn admonition in his Farewell Address ought to be the 
motto of our educational system : 

"Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. . . . Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle." 

The schools established by the Puritan Fathers in Massachu- 
setts were framed in strict accordance with the religious prin- 
ciples that shaped all their public policy. Even as late as 1826 
the Massachusetts school statutes required the principles of piety 
as well as those of morality to be inculcated. The Puritan 
Fathers would be horrified to hear themselves represented as the 
founders of a system of schools in which no Christian creed can 
be taught. This was the subsequent outgrowth of a greatly 
altered state of things, gradually leading up to a system of 
schools in which no creed or church has any place, because it is 
meant for people of every creed and church, or of no creed or 
church at all. 

The question then presents itself : Is not this the best school 
system for our country, considering the circumstances of our 
people 1 The answer to this question ought not to be dictated 
by national enthusiasm or partiality, but by principles and facts 
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calmly and honestly weighed. It is well to remember that ours 
is not the only system of education existing among populations 
of widely differing religious creeds. The same circumstances 
exist in Canada and in England; but, while fostering universal 
education, they respect the convictions of those who hold that 
education ought to be religious ; and therefore, while supporting 
undenominational schools for those that prefer them, they give 
state support to the schools of the various religious bodies, in 
proportion as the pupils are found to come up to a common 
standard of excellence in secular knowledge. In Austria and 
Prussia there were formerly state religions, and the state relig- 
ion was the religion of the schools. "With change of circum- 
stances came changes in their laws concerning religion, and 
school systems were established similar to those in Canada and 
England, securing both the universality and the Christianity of 
education. It is impossible to conceive why such a system 
could not exist in our country as well, or that our people would 
not be more Christian, and therefore better and happier in every 
way, in consequence of it. Catholics are convinced that the 
natural tendency of schools without religion is gradually to wean 
the young not only from Catholicity in particular, but from 
Christianity in general. This is our reason for saying we can- 
not in conscience send our children to the public schools. 

To attribute our conscientious objection against the public 
schools to a desire to hinder knowledge or foster ignorance, 
would be childish, in face of our Catholic school statistics, and 
of the declaration of the Third Plenary Council, which says: 

" We must multiply our schools till every Catholic child in the land shall 
have within its reach the means of education ; and we must also perfect our 
schools, nor relax our efforts till they be elevated to the highest educational 
excellence." 

The excellence already attained is illustrated by some recent 
facts concerning one of our best known teaching orders, the 
Christian Brothers. A conspicuous feature in the London 
Health Exhibition of 1884 was a display of educational methods 
and appliances. Concerning the exhibit of the Christian Broth- 
ers, the London " Times," of August 25th, said : 

"The character of the education given by the Brothers is not surpassed 
by the most advanced Realschulen in Germany, and not equaled by the most 
advanced middle-class schools in this country. . . . The Brotherhood, as 
a whole, are not surpassed, and in few cases equaled, as educationalists." 
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Similar encomiums have been passed by the International 
Educational Congress on their present exhibit in New Orleans. 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, President of the "Wesleyan Training College of 
Westminster, says in a recent address : 

" The Brothers have done almost all for France that has been done in 
the way of true educational science and inspiration; and their remarkable 
history impressively teaches us that to moral influence and spiritual convic- 
tion and experience the educational inspiration and progress of the world 
is due." 

Thus while the Brothers' schools uniformly surpass the sec- 
ular schools in the examinations throughout France, the excel- 
lence of their methods is equally acknowledged in England and 
this country. But our aim is still greater perfection. Hence, 
as the Bishops of the Plenary Council, though declaring the 
excellence of the education now given to our clergy, have pro- 
vided for its further improvement, that it may fully meet the 
intellectual needs of our age, so have they spurred on the work 
of perfecting as well as multiplying our schools. And, let it be 
well remarked, the only fund to which they appeal is the vol- 
untary contributions of the Catholic people. The Council not 
only made no demand for any division of the school tax, as some 
venturesome writers assert, but it did not say even one word 
about school taxes or state aid in any way. Doubtless, most of 
the bishops of the country believe that the present system, which 
taxes Catholics for the support of schools that they cannot con- 
scientiously use, is unjust, is "taxation without representation"; 
and probably many hold that a denominational system like that 
in Canada and England would be advisable and practicable in 
this country also. But there are some, and the present writer is 
one of them, who, seeing that government aid is apt to lead to 
government interference and dictation, would rather continue 
forever to bear the unfairness and hardship of the present sys- 
tem, than purchase state aid at the cost of any danger to the 
thoroughly Christian character and perfect religious freedom of 
our schools. 

" But," it is objected, " your educational system and the 
whole spirit of your church are un-American." With all due 
respect for the feelings of our kind and courteous assailants, we 
answer honestly and plainly that the charge is sheer nonsense. 
It is assuredly not un-American to believe absolutely in the 
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Christian, revelation ; and it is just as little un-American to be- 
lieve in the Catholic Church as its divinely commissioned expo- 
nent. The church's form of organization and government 
concerns only her faith and discipline. As American citizens, 
we are no more affected by it than are our Protestant fellow- 
citizens by the fact that their religious bodies are ruled by 
bishops, pastors, presbyters, and elders. The center of unity in 
our church organization does not one whit affect our relation to 
the civil organization of our country. In 1874, Mr. Gladstone 
asserted that it did. His assertion drew out the emphatic 
denials of Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, and others. 
On the 8th of April, 1880, Mr. Gladstone, having had time to 
weigh the matter, wrote in the London " Echo " that the charge 
that Catholics could not be loyal subjects to the state was " a 
monstrous assertion," — an acknowledgment in which we heartily 
agree with him, — and then gave clamoring bigotry a slap in the 
face by appointing Lord Ripon Viceroy of India. The Bishops 
of the Plenary Council, although they did not make Thanks- 
giving Day a feast of obligation, as some ill-informed writers 
declare, gave abundant expression to their hearty devotedness 
to our country and her institutions. 

" But," it is urged, " your church and her system are opposed 
to intellectual freedom and modern progress." If the revelation 
of him who is " the Light of the "World " is so opposed, then 
so is the Catholic Church, but not otherwise. If " intellectual 
freedom " means the theory that science can prove God's revela- 
tion a lie, or if " modern progress " means a system of civiliza- 
tion alien to Christianity, then do we frankly declare that we 
and our church are opposed to them. But these suppositions 
are preposterous, and so is the charge that is based on them. 

" But," it may be further objected, " your church's system 
fosters immorality, superstition, and fetichism." Oh, shades of 
Taney and Gaston, of Brownson and Ives, of "Ward and Wilber- 
f orce and Faber, of all the myriad pure and noble souls that, in 
full manhood and after years of careful inquiry, entered the 
Catholic Church and found in it your comfort in life and in death, 
what do you think of a charge like this? And ye men and 
women in our own and in every land, dear ones of countless 
families, ornaments of every station in life, who love the Cath- 
olic Church with an undying love, and whose lives are beautified 
and ennobled by your faith, what do you think of such an asper- 
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sion 1 It has been advanced by men like Liverani, of whose 
book the Liberal French newspaper, " Le Pays," of July 11, 1861, 
said, "It is the strangest libel that has appeared for a long 
time. It is the book of a man made mad by pride and anger.'' 
It has been uttered by men like Paul Bert, whose attack on the 
moral teachings of Saint Liguori and Gury made him ridiculous 
even in the eyes of his associates. Frenchmen may be found to 
hate Christianity, and hate the church as its exponent; they 
may banish religion out of the schools ; they may substitute 
for the Catholic catechism the Positivist catechism, which asks, 
""What is God?" and answers, "I do not even know if there 
exist such a being"; they may tear down the crucifix and the 
ten commandments, and hang in their place "the Rights of 
Man," which was the watchword of the Reign of Terror ; they 
may thus honestly acknowledge to the world what they mean 
by " secular education " ; but French unbelievers have too keen 
a sense of the ridiculous to entertain seriously the farcical 
notion that the Catholic Church is the enemy of morality, and 
that they are its champions. Nor, we are confident, will the 
good sense of the American people entertain the absurdity. 

From the elements composing the criminal classes in any 
country, might well be drawn a demonstration of the necessity 
of Christian education ; but an argument to the contrary, whether 
leveled against Catholicism or Protestantism, could only be either 
a mistaken calculation or a willful sophism. And though the 
wretch that perseveres in crime, hoping to repent on his death- 
bed, only mocks God and deludes himself, yet the church's en- 
deavors to win dying sinners to repentance are no more a stain 
on her holiness than it was a blot on the sanctity of our Saviour 
that he showed mercy to the dying thief. 

Reason has been given above for the conviction of Catholics 
that they cannot in conscience send their children to the public 
schools. If further reason be asked, it is supplied by the litera- 
ture of any discussion of this question. The writings of those 
that champion the public schools by assailing our schools and 
our church, bristle with sneers, innuendoes, and assertions, 
which, whatever their authors may think of their agreement 
with truth, justice, and courtesy, we know to be gross misrepre- 
sentations of our dearest and most sacred convictions. How, 
then, could Catholics, with any self-respect, with any regard for 
their conscience and their faith, intrust their children to the 
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influence of schools that have such champions and represent- 
atives ? The question answers itself. 

In no spirit of exclusiveness or of alienation from our coun- 
try's interests and institutions, but, on the contrary, through a 
deep conviction that good citizenship here below is best secured 
by " seeking first the kingdom of God and his justice," the Cath- 
olics of this country have borne a heavy burden of double taxa- 
tion, in order to give their children the inestimable blessing of a 
good Christian education. If they have occasionally complained 
of what they considered unfairness in the present public school 
system, they have only used a right possessed by every American 
citizen. And if, for conscience' sake, they are willing not only 
to continue to bear the burden until the day come when their 
country will treat both them and Christianity with greater fair- 
ness, but even to increase it by the multiplication and improve- 
ment of their schools, assuredly this shows not less love of their 
country, but more love of their children's souls, of education, of 
religion, and of God. 

John J. Keane. 



